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series for young children, we have chosen the Poky Little Puppy (shown 
above) to indicate that for the past two years Little Golden Books have been 
under wraps. Bookstores and schools all over the country have been unable 
to get more than three or four titles at one time. Things seem to be brighten- 
ing, though. By next year we hope to have as many copies as you will want of 
the twenty-two titles already published, plus many brand new ones as well. 
Here’s a list of the Little Golden Books already published. Each of them 
costs 25¢'. Each is written or edited by an outstanding expert in the children’s 
field, and they are illustrated by such topflight artists as Feodor Rojankovsky, 
Gustaf Tenggren, Gertrude Elliott, Masha, Tibor Gergely, and many others. 
Each Little Golden Book has 42 pages of which 14 or more are in full color. 
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A list of new Little Golden Books ready to be printed as soon as war restric- 
tions are lifted Lit be anneencn soon. 
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ESCAPE 


By JEANETTE EATON 


istEN! Do you hear that barking?” 

[ain Wu Tang’s sharp whisper 

stopped all four youngsters in their 
tracks. Wu snatched his sister’s hand 
and pulled her close. The two boys in 
front turned around and one of them 
shook his head woefully. 

“If dogs are awake, we cannot go to 
the village. Alas, they would have given 
us hot water for tea and we are so cold 
and hungry!” 

The other boy said, “Wu, what of the 
rest of our party? Perhaps they did not 
hear the dogs and should be warned not 
to go to the village.” 

“Yes, Lu.” In his sheepskin coat and 
matching cap, Ching Wu Tang stood 
tall and straight. “We shall wait for you 
here. Go and tell the others to turn 
straight down to the river and walk 
south along the bank until we all meet.” 

As Lu slipped between the shadows 
of the leafless bamboo trees, the other 
three sat down close together. It was 
very cold. Overhead, the blue glitter of 
stars was almost drowned in bright 
moonlight. 

“Wu,” whispered his companion, 
leaning across the slim girl who sat 
between them, “do you think the Japa- 
nese patrol the river at this late hour?” 

Ching Wu Tang nodded twice. The 
enemy was everywhere, he thought 
angrily. In a single year the war had 
changed the lives of everyone he knew. 
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Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


There they had been—he and Little 
Sister and Lu and two of the other boys 
—all studying happily at the Provincial 
Middle School at Suiyan City. Suddenly 
into that northwestern section of China 
whirled the Japanese troops. Horror 
followed. Guns were fired in the streets. 
Innocent people were killed. Soldiers 
were at every house, seizing stores of 
food so carefully saved to last through 
the winter. Many families were turned 
out of their houses to make room for 
Japanese officers and pilots. Citizens 
were ordered about like prisoners. 

Of course the school had been closed 
at once. All who could had left the city. 
Ching Wu Tang and Little Sister were 
sent back to their home in a small town 
on the eastern bank of the Yellow 
River. 

A few months ago, however, hope 
came to the boys and girls of the region. 
The Provincial Government of Suiyan 
had sent word that all young people 
who could escape into Free China could 
go to school at government expense. 
Between Suiyan City and Hochu, where 
the refugee students were to gather, lay 
nearly four hundred miles of unknown 
country, mostly desert. Those undertak- 
ing the journey must first cross the 
Yellow River which separated occu- 
pied territory from Free China, and the 
river was strongly patrolled by the 
enemy. Yet, immediately after the an- 
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nouncement, thirteen boys and girls 
made up a party to go. That first at- 
tempt, however, had been a terrible 
failure. 

It seemed as if Little Sister had been 
following Wu’s thought. For she asked 
suddenly, “Do you wish, Big Brother, 
that we were not trying to get to 
Hochu? Do you think we can walk 
hundreds of miles across the desert?” 

Her eyes sparkled with excitement. 
When Wu first shook his head scorn- 
fully, and then nodded vigorously, she 
patted his knee and laughed softly. It 
had been terrible to stay helpless and 
idle while the enemy spread ruin through 
the neighborhood. And everyone was 
half starved. It was good to be doing 
something. 

“Wu!” A low call was breathed 
through the cold moonlight. Lu was 
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stealing toward them around a stark 
willow tree. “Both groups are now set- 
ting out to the river,” he said. “Let us 
start on.” 

Instantly the others sprang to their 
feet. Little Sister, in woolen trousers 
and heavy boots, wearing a sheepskin 
coat and on her head a heavy scarf, 
looked like a small boy. Swiftly and 
silently they strode over the rocky 
meadow down to the river brink. 

Each of the four was thinking of the 
last time they had tried to cross the 
Yellow River. Then a group of Japanese 
cavalry had come by their hiding place. 
One scout saw them and gave the signal 
to the other horsemen. Most of the party 
had had the luck to get away and find 
new hiding places. But three were 
caught. Nobody ever heard what hap- 
pened to them. 
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It had taken weeks to form another 
party and start again. Now they were 
twelve—three girls and nine boys. They 
had divided themselves into three groups, 
with one girl to each group. Separately, 
but not far apart, the groups had walked 
the whole night to reach the safest cross- 
ing of the Yellow River. It was now or 
never for them all. 

Little Sister tugged at Lu’s coat 
sleeve. “Look! Here come the others.” 

The silvery green light flooding all 
the earth showed black figures weaving 
through the brush from two different 
directions. At the same instant the river 
came into plain view. It was frozen. The 
wide avenue of ice drew a shining curve 
between the steep, dark banks. 

Presently nine boys and three girls 
were exchanging low greetings. They 
stood in the shadow of a clump of wil- 
low trees and gazed at the other shore. 
Over there was safety and hope and the 
future! 

Eleven pairs of eyes turned to Ching 
Wu Tang. He was the leader who had 
persuaded all the others to try this ad- 
venture. Some had been afraid at first. 
But word began to spread that the Jap- 
anese were going to draft boys and 
young men into their army to fight the 
Chinese. Then plans of escape were 
worked out. 

“The moment we start across,” said 
Wu, “let your feet have wings! On to 
Free China, friends!” 

Almost without a sound the twelve 
figures slipped down the steep, rocky 
bank. At the edge of the ice they felt a 
bitter wind blowing. In the east the 
dawn was just beginning. There was no 
time to lose. Everyone stood tense, 
gathering breath for the dash. 
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From far away it came—the sound 
that stopped twelve hearts. Ting-ta-ta- 
tat! ‘Ting-ta-ta-tat! A motor was fling- 
ing sparks of sound into the frosty still- 
ness. Heads bent back to search the sky. 
But, no, it couldn’t be a plane. The 
sound was not so far above. 

“It’s a truck!” cried Lu. “An army 
truck! It’s coming along this ridge. 
What shall we do?” 

There was neither time nor place to 
hide. “Run!” shouted Ching Wu Tang. 

Little Sister, running between Lu and 
her brother who had each snatched one 
of her hands, glanced behind her. Peach 
Blossom and White Lily were also each 
guarded by two boys. The three young- 
est boys, not burdened with girls, soon 
sprinted ahead. 

Ever louder came the roar of the 
truck. Suddenly its powerful lights ap- 
peared in the distance on the high bank 
where they had just been walking. 

“Oh! Oh!” 

Cries broke from terrified lips. A 
searchlight from the truck had picked 
them out. And still such a wide stretch 
ahead to shore! In a burst of fresh speed 
Wu pulled Little Sister forward and she 
lost her hold on Lu’s hand. At that in- 
stant came the crackle of machine-gun 
fire. . 

With hearts pounding, without 
breath, with legs moving numbly, the 
runners pushed on. A spatter of bullets 
crashed through the ice just in front of 
them. They swerved past the dark 
splotch. Up ahead, two boys were 
scrambling up the rocky bank. 

Again the sharp explosion of guns! 
Wu felt a bullet whiz past his head. 
Now the bank loomed up like a moun- 
tain. One mighty effort and they were 
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pulling themselves up by rough roots 
and jutting rocks. Up! Up into the 
friendly shadows. The eager hands of 
the first arrivals reached down to help. 
Over the crest and behind a gnarled tree 
trunk! Little Sister fell exhausted in the 
snow. In an instant Peach Blossom and 
White Lily dropped beside her. 

They were safe! Safe on the soil of 
Free China! 

But not all! Wu looked sharply at 
the figures leaning for support against 
the old tree. “Lu!” he panted hoarsely. 
“Lu, where are you?” 

There was no answer. In horror the 
refugees stared at one another; then 
straight back to the river brink rushed 
Wu. Two others followed him. From a 
big rock they looked down. Plain in the 
moon-lit dawn lay a black figure 
crumpled on the ice. 

“They got him!” shrieked Wu. “Lu 
is shot!” He gathered himself together 
for a spring. 

But the others held his arms. The gun 
was firing again. The searchlight was 
playing on the ice. To go out on the 
river was to invite death. Wu struggled 
in silent fury. 

“Wait, Wu! Look! Lu is moving!” 

It was true. The black figure was 
crawling toward them. It was so small. 
Both light and gun-fire might miss it. 
In an agony of hope and fear the three 
boys watched and waited. Now he was 
near the bank. They slid down among 
the sharp rocks to help him. 

“Lu, we are here!” 

Wu flung first his voice and then his 
arms about his friend. 

“Be careful. My arm is hit. How am I 
going to climb?” Lu lifted a face twisted 
with pain. 
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It wasn’t easy to get him up. Yet it 
was done. Wu pushed from behind. The 
other boys caught Lu’s uninjured hand 
and pulled. Slowly they worked their 
way to the old tree. There the three 
girls took charge. Stripped of coat and 
tunic, Lu’s arm was examined. A bullet 
had passed straight through the fleshy 
part below the shoulder and out again. 
It was a clean wound and the bone had 
not been touched. 

Peach Blossom was ready with a band- 
age. She had torn the hem of her bodice 
into strips. Little Sister and White Lily 
washed the wound with snow and 
bound it tight. One of the boys pressed 
a flask of warming wine to the boy’s 
lips. 

Dressed once more, Lu smiled and got 
to his feet. “That is good. Let us go on. 
Back from the river we may find a 
village.” 

Helped by Wu and another boy, he 
started off at the head of the party. Huge 
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stones and clods of earth, tangles of 
underbrush, and fallen trees made the 
going hard. After they had walked about 
five miles, they all sat down to rest. 
Tired, cold, hungry, and anxious about 
the wounded comrade, the travelers sank 
down in a circle on the hard ground. 
For a long moment there was a gloomy 
silence. Then Little Sister changed 
everything. 

“Here we are,” she cried, “all of us 
alive! We can shout and cheer for China 
and say what we please! We are on our 
way!” 

Everyone laughed then. The boys 
flung their caps in the air. And when 
they started forward again, it was with 
a song on their lips. The sun was bright 
now and, after a few more miles, a thin 
stream of smoke was seen rising against 
the sky. Presently a dog barked and the 
boys shouted, “A village!” 

As the little company drew near the 
circle of thatched huts perched on the 
edge of a frozen stream, they saw heads 
popping in and out of the doors. Wu 
stepped in front of his companions and 
made a short speech to the people behind 
the half-opened doors. He said the party 
had just escaped over the Yellow River. 
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Explaining that they were students on 
their way to Hochu, he asked if they 
could buy a bit of food and a place to 
sleep for a few hours. 

There was a long silence. The mur- 
murs of talk could be heard running 
from one hut to another. Wu turned to 
his companions. “They speak a Mon- 
golian dialect. It took time for them to 
understand what I wanted to say.” 

Finally several men and women stole 
out to look the visitors over. One glance 
at those tired young faces was enough 
to overcome fear of strangers. Every hut 
took two guests. Tea and rice were set 
out. Mats were spread down. Smiles and 
gestures were exchanged. Soon every 
boy and girl was curled up sound asleep. 

At high noon the party was on its way 
again. A cup of goat’s milk and two rice 
cakes were given each visitor, and the 
hosts would take no money. Lu’s wound 
had been washed in hot water and well 
bandaged with a clean linen cloth. 
Rested and refreshed, the twelve young- 
sters set out on the long journey across 
the plains to Hochu. 

Nobody had a compass. Nobody had 
a map. Not one of the group had ever 
taken a long walking trip before. Yet 
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there were neither complaints nor lag- 
ging. They walked nearly twenty miles 
that afternoon. In the evening they made 
a fire of dried weeds and brush and 
camped about it for the night. The boys 
took turns standing watch and keeping 
up the fire. Next morning they awoke 
to find snow swirling fitfully. 

As the boys and girls tramped on mile 
after mile through the desolate country, 
they grew silent and anxious. Everyone 
understood the dangers brought by the 
increasing snowstorm. Not only were 
they getting wet and cold, but it was 
almost impossible to tell whether they 
were following the right direction, due 
north. They were afraid to sit down to 
rest and moved slowly on. At last, by 
the dimming light, they believed it must 
be late afternoon. 

Suddenly Little Sister shouted, “Turn 
left! I see a tent!” 

Everyone halted to stare into the 
snowy mist. Wu said in reproach, “Are 
you joking, Little Sister?” 

“No. I saw it a moment ago. Follow 
me!” Off she sped on light feet, with the 
tail of her sheepskin coat flying in the 
bitter wind. 

In another moment the others, run- 
ning at her heels, could see the shape of 
a Mongol tent rising brown as the dusty 
earth. 

Without fear, all twelve pelted in 
under the flap. For an instant they could 
see nothing in the dark interior. Then 
they found themselves regarded in 
amazement by a pair of narrow eyes. 
Sitting motionless beside a smoldering 
fire was an old Mongol shepherd. He 
stared at his tent full of boys and girls 
as if he were dreaming. 

Wu began to explain how they came 


there. He offered money for anything 
in the way of food that could be spared. 
But the old man said nothing. He only 
stared. 

“He understands nothing of our lan- 
guage,” said White Lily softly. “We 
must act out for him our hunger and 
thirst.” 

This they did. They patted their 
empty stomachs, pointed hungrily to 
their mouths, and rubbed their weary 
feet. They put some coins on a stool in 
the middle of the tent. Meanwhile, Wu 
spoke the few Mongol words of greet- 
ing that he knew. 

At last the shepherd got to his feet. 
He was a giant of a man. Without a 
word he stepped over to the side of the 
tent and felt in a big iron box. At the 
sight of a loaf of black bread and a cake 
of cheese, the crowd cheered. When he 
set an ancient kettle full of water on 
the fire, they cheered again. Peach Blos- 
som drew from her coat pocket a bag of 
tea. Lu picked up the coins from the 
stool and pressed them into the big 
brown hands. Then the old shepherd 


smiled, a slow, warming smile. 
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It was a tight fit for all the guests to 
stretch out on the floor that night. But 
it was so wonderful to be safe and dry 
and warm that they slept like kittens. 
Next morning the sun was shining. The 
old man understood the name Hochu 
and carefully pointed out directions. He 
waved them good-by and smiled a tooth- 
less smile. 

That day the travelers covered thirty 
miles over desert and plain before they 
found a village. So it went. One day 
thev would find a tent; another day, a 
villaze. Once they walked far into the 
night without seeing any human being 
and nearly froze before morning. Once 
they were driven in an ox cart some 
twenty miles by a young shepherd on 
his way to market. On the fifteenth day 
in mid-morning they climbed a rise of 
sround and shone j it was—the outline of 
Hochu against the sky. They saw stone 
houses close together, the curled edges 
of a temple roof, the carved shape of a 
great gate. 

With shouts of joy the boys and girls 
broke into a run. But some distance 
from the gate one of the younger boys 
called, “Halt!” He pointed upward with 
a look of solemn happiness. “Our flag!” 
he cried. 

High above the central building in 
the middle of the town floated the blue 
banner with its round white sun. Not 
for sixteen months had the young pa- 
triots seen the flag of China. With tears 
in their eyes they saluted. 

Two by two, with Ching Wu Tang 
and Little Sister at the head, the little 
company threaded its way through nar- 
row streets between two-wheeled carts 
and the people who crowded around the 
open-faced shops. Wondering eyes 
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watched them as they marched along. 
A fine-looking man in the garb of a 
physician pointed out the building oc- 
cupied by the Provincial Government. 

Once inside, they met the unbelieving 
stare of the official who stepped up to 
greet them. “What?” he cried. “You 
have walked all the way across the Mon- 
golian desert? Come! I shall take you at 
once to the Governor!” 

Into a big room, filled with people, he 
ushered the ragged group. A man in 
uniform sat at a duk and it was to him 
their guide spoke. 

“Surely he is not the Governor,” Lu 
whispered to Little Sister. “He does not 
wear a general’s uniform. He looks more 
like a common soldier.” 

But it was, indeed, the Governor him- 
self. He got straight up and walked over 
to the waiting group. “Welcome, my 
brave children!” he said warmly. ““To- 
day it is those who risk all who can get 
ready for the future, the future of China.” 








THE WITCH’S CAT'S KITTEN 





0 ee upon a Halloween there was a 
witch’s cat that was unhappy. It 
wasn’t that she was unhappy about the 
witch, for she had lived with her most 
of her lives. 

She wasn’t unhappy about riding on 
the broomstick, either. It was exciting 
to sail over the moon and swoop down 
to frighten children on Halloween. The 
witch’s cat knew that children really 
liked to be frightened. They even made 
Jack O’ Lanterns to frighten each other. 

No, it was none of these things that 
made the cat unhappy. It was her secret. 

Every year since she could remember, 
Shadow, for that was the witch’s cat’s 
name, had had a family of beautiful kit- 
tens. They were alw ays born in the 
spring w hen the flowers were beginning 
to bloom. Shadow’s kittens were always 
as black as night. They had the biggest 
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green eyes and the very sleekest fur. 





The Old Witch was proud of them, for 
the young witches begged for Shadow’s 
kittens when they were preparing for 
their first rides. 

This year, just two weeks before Hal- 
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By SHIRLEY and ALDARILLA BEISTLE 


Illustrated by MARION HOLLAND 


loween, Shadow had a kitten—one kit- 
ten. She looked down on her tiny baby 
in wonder and alarm, for it did not look 
like her other kittens. Never had she 
seen such a witch’s cat’s kitten. The Old 
Witch would be very angry. 

Shadow tried to think how she cou!d 
hide her baby. She was sure the Old 
Witch would not like the new kitten, 
though it was the finest baby she had 
ever seen. She must keep the secret as 
long as she could. The Old Witch must 
not know about this wonderful child of 
hers. 

At first it was easy, for all the kitten 
did was eat and sleep in the old basket 
in the pantry cupboard. Then her eyes 
opened. Shadow was pleased and yet 
alarmed to see that they were blue in- 
stead of the usual green. Now that the 
kitten could see her mother, it was high 
time for her to learn to talk. All witches’ 
cats can talk. That is part of the fun of 
being a witch’s cat. So Shadow taught 
her baby to be very polite. 

The kitten learned to say, “Yes, 
please,” and “No, thank you,”—all the 
proper words that might please the witch 
on that dreadful day when Shadow’s 
secret would be discovered. 

So far the Old Witch had not sus- 
pected a thing. She was too busy worry- 
ing about herself. The Old Witch had 


been worrying because she was wishing 
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for something that would never come 
true. What she wanted more than any- 
thing else in the world was to be fright- 
ened_—really frightened—the way chil- 
dren were w Wns she peered into their 
faces on Halloween. They shrieked and 
velled with excitement and, as she sailed 
away again, she could hear the shrieks 
turn into gales of laughter. 

In all these years the Old Witch had 
never been frightened. She had never 
itement. Who was there 
to f ighten her? She knew every witch 
and ghost and goblin in Witchhollow. 
She even knew all the other witches’ 
cats, for they were always Shadow’s 
kittens. 

Still, the Old Witch couldn’t help 
wishing. The more she thought of it, 
the more worried and angry she be- 
came. She jumped up from her chair in 
a fury and hobbled out into the kitchen 
to look for the cat. Her voice was shrill 


and high. 


laughed with ex« 





Shadow rose hastily from the basket, 
giving her kitten a loving push into a 
corner of the bed. She had _ hardly 
reached the kitchen door when the lone- 
some kitten called after her, “Meow, 
meow.” 


“Bless the bumps on a toad,” 
the Old Witch, 


shrieked 
“what Was ep 





faltered Sew. 
“Sounded like—” 
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snorted the witch, 


“What do YOU know about a kitten?” 
Thump, thump went her feet toward 
the pantry. “I'll see for myself.” 

The Old Witch flung open the cup- 
board door. There in the middle of the 
basket sat the witch’s cat’s kitten. When 
she saw the Old Witch, she stood up on 
her four wobbly little paws and said 
politely, “How do you do?” 

The witch was not listening. Her 
voice rose higher and higher, and her 
finger shook with anger as she pointed 
it at the basket. “White—that kitten’s 
white! Get it out of this house—get it 
out this minute.” 








” 


the mother cat 
“But do witches’ cats al- 
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“T know it’s white, 
said meekly. 
ways have to be black? 

“Certainly they do. A white cat will 
bring us bad luck. Take it aw ay.’ 


“p m getting old,” went on Shadow, 


as if she had not heard what the Old 
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Witch said. 


“I won’t be able to ride 
your broom much longer. You’d better 
keep this kitten.” 

“Never. I'll go without a witch’s cat 
rather than keep this white one. She’s 


bad luck,” shrieked the witch. “I must 
have a black cat.” 

“You're in a very bad temper,” spoke 
up Shadow stubbornly. “You'll like her 
better tomorrow.” 

“Temper! Who wouldn’t have a tem- 
per? Here it is Halloween, a day that is 
fun for everyone but me.” 

Shadow was surprised. “I thought you 
liked Halloween?” 

The Old Witch was almost crying 
now. She was sorry for herself all over 
again. “Am I ever frightened? Does 
anyone ever try to scare me? And 
now, now in my very own house, every- 
thing is going wrong. You don’t want 
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to ride on my broom any more and you 
want me to ride with a white kitten!” 
She reached down and picked up the 
little white kitten by the back of her 
neck, pulled open the kitchen door and 
tossed her out into the yard. 

Shadow closed her eyes in misery. 
What would happen to her baby? If 
only the Old Witch would go at once, 
she could run outside and find the kitten. 
There still might be some way of mak- 
ing the witch change her mind. The Old 
Witch wasn’t happy. That was the trou- 
ble. 

There was a whir in the air. Shadow 
opened her eyes to see the Old Witch 
fly past the window on her traveling 
broom. She did not bother to peer out 
the window as all the witches and their 
cats gathered together to start on their 
journey toward the earth. She did not 
even see the ghosts who left a few mo- 
ments later. Shadow was very busy, 
thinking. Perhaps there was a way to 
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please the bad-tempered Old Witch and 
save her kitten, too. 

It was past midnight when the witches 
began returning. The Old Witch was 
the last to get back. She hobbled wearily 
in at her gate. The trip alone without 
Shadow had not been easy and she was 
tired. Suddenly she stopped. 

There in the moonlight was a ghost. 
It wasn’t any of her neighbors—it was 
the ghost of a cat. It did not mew—it 
did not cry—it floated in the moonlight 
without making a sound. It floated to- 
ward her and rose on its hind feet. In 
the shadows it seemed to grow bigger 
and bigger—then it began to wail: 

“I am the ghost of a witch’s cat, 
The ghost, the ghost of a witch’s cat, 
I chill your bones, 
I haunt your homes, 
For I am the ghost of a witch’s cat.” 

Strange things began to happen to the 
Old Witch. Her knees began to shake, 
her hands and feet turned cold and she 
caught her breath. 

Was she frightened? 

Could she be frightened? 

Something brushed against her foot. 
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It felt like a cat’s bushy tail. Something 
pulled at the shoelace of her high pointed 
shoes. Would a ghost cat do a thing like 
that? The Old Witch opened her eyes, 
and the witch’s cat’s kitten stopped play- 
ing with her shoelaces. 

“Happy Halloween,” said the kitten. 

The witch began to chuckle. “By the 
bumps on a toad,” she laughed. “You 
are my own Shadow’s kitten, and you 
are the most wonderful, most frighten- 
ing ghost kitten I have ever seen. From 
now on I’m going to be the only witch 
in all Witchhollow with a ghost kitten 
instead of a black cat. Come, kitty, let’s 
go home.” 

If it had not been so dark, and if the 
Old Witch had not been so busy smil- 
ing at the witch’s cat’s kitten, she might 
have seen Shadow walking close behind 
them. Shadow was purring. 
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was bad luck that Steve and Thad Owen should take 
inG ash Bickford’s barn during a thunderstorm, for Bic 
in 1880. He always 
Steve again, he tbreatencs, 


kford was the 

expected trouble 
“Now listen to me. 
ing oF with my gate on 
hot.” Steve and Thad couldn't resist 
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reve and Thad joined the other 
@ ») boys in chasing the cow down 


the center aisle of the church. The 
f the run- 
ning over things in the 
darkness were thrilling. 
“Here, cow. Here, cow. She went 
wav. She wer \ After her 


w! Hoo, ho: 


4 ; 
rang with voung voices, 
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ning hoofs, the mooing, 


ning and lea 
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’ The church 
raised, alas, not 
in worshin. 

The pale moonlight shone throvch a 
tall window. As the cow passed it, Steve 
sudden'y recognized her. It was his 
fathers cow. Bessie. Immediately Stev 


o 


was verv indionant. Prtting a cow in the 
was very funny until he 
discovered it was an Owen cow. 

“Sav, vou fellers stop chasing my 
father’s cow.” velled Steve, and opened 
wide both church doors. 

Bessie saw a way out and made for 
freedom. She galloped out of the church 
as if pursued by demons and, tail high 
raced bellowing down the road. 


church bel 
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” Hoot 
“What’s 


tr a102 yt “rie4 . WO ite 9 Tree 7 » 
tie Dio idea o:; snoring al! the fun 


accused him. “If you ever touch Bessie 


“What'd vou let her out for? 


Bickford asked Steve anecrilv. 


Steve 


again. Ul lick the stuffing out of vou.’ 
“Ts tha o> Ye will. will. ou>”’ 
i e } Ww ch chvard 
now, and blows fo!! ’ vords in short 


order. Steve had want 
ever since their first meeting in the Bick- 
ford barn when Hoot had called Steve a 
scarecrow and threatened to set the dog 
on him. Now Steve lit into Hoot, fists 
Seine. 

‘The bovs were nearly the same 
heicht but Hoot was the heavier. Steve 
had to take some nunishment. Once 
Hoot’s fist found Steve’s left eve. Steve 
replied to that with a punch in Hoot’s 
bread-basker that doubled Hoot up but 
did not throw him. 

The other boys formed a ring around 
the fighting boys and egged them on. 
Most of them yelled for Hoot because 
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Steve was the stranger, but Dave Dun- 
ham screamed encouragement at Steve. 
“Lick the big bully, Steve,” he yelled. 
“Punch the daylights out of him.” 
That was a fight in which nobody 
was victor, for both boys were still un- 
tired and seemed pretty evenly matched 
when the churchbell suddenly clanged 
loud and long. “Dong, dong, dong.” 





Back and forth, back and forth went 
its brassy tongue, making enough noise 
to wake the town. 

The boys scattered so fast they 
seemed to have evaporated. Steve was 
nearly home before he realized that 
Thad was not with him. Exasperated, 
Steve loitered in the shadows, waiting 
for his younger brother. Soon he heard 
Thad’s bare, running feet. 

“Where in heck have you been?” 
Steve wanted to know. 

“Putting the gate on the steeple. That’s 
what we went to the church for, wasn’t 
it? While you and Hoot were picking 
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a fight, I lugged the gate up to the belfry 
and put it on the steeple. It was a job, 
too.” 

“T would have helped if the bell hadn’t 
rung,” said Steve. “Who do you ’spose 
rang that bell?” 

“Well,” said Thad, “on my way 
down from the belfry I saw the rope 
and I thought I might as well pull it.” 
That was just like Thad. 

“We might have all been caught and 
it would have been all your fault,” 
scolded Steve. 

“Well,” said Thad, “we’re home and 
nobody’s caught us yet. Won’t Bick- 
ford be surprised in the morning?” 

But the day itself was a surprise to 
the Owen boys when they woke up the 
next morning. The sunlight looked 
green and everything had a queer un- 
earthly color as if the sun were looking 
at the earth throvgh smoked glasses. 

“Say, do you ’spose the world’s com- 
ing to an end?” asked Thad. 

“Of course not.” Steve dreaded to go 
downstairs, for he realized that his black 
eye would be a dead give-away that he 
had been out last night. 

The boys found the family already at 
breakfast. 

“IT thought you were going to sleep 
till noon,” sputtered Mrs. Owen. She 
caught sight of Steve’s black eye. 
“Heavens be on my guard, what did 
you do to your eye?” 

“Must have bumped into something,” 
muttered Steve. 

“Something with a fist, by the looks 
of it,” remarked his father. “So you 
boys were out last night. I thought I 
heard unusual activity in the night.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Owen, “I 
hope you stayed out of mischief.” 
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“We didn’t do anything half as bad 
as the other boys,” Thad said, paying 
no attention to a warning look from 
Steve. “I guess Bessie would be dead by 
now if Steven and I hadn’t stopped them 
from putting her in the belfry of the 
Meeting House.” 

“And how did you happen to be at 
the Meeting House?” asked Mr. Owen 
swiftly. 

“Why, we just happened to be there.” 

“Why did you happen to be there?” 
bored Mr. Owen’s gimlet voice. 
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Thad shook a lock of red hair from 
his eyes. “Steve and I were going to 
hang old Bickford’s gate on the church 
steeple, but the boys were putting Bes- 
sie in the belfry. Then, after Steve let 
her out, he and Hoot Bickford were 
fighting in the churchyard and I put the 
gate on the steeple all by myself. I rang 
the bell, too.” Even in disgrace Thad 
could not keep a note of pride from his 
voice. 

“Lord-amassy! Such goin’s-on!” Mrs. 
Owen was horrified. “Maybe the Lord 
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has sent this strange light on earth to 
punish you for such sacrilege.” 

“It’s the smoke from the forest fires 
up north of us that makes the queer 
light,” said Mr. Owen, who believed in 
sticking to facts. “Speak up, Steve. 
What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing. Thad’s blabbed it all.” 

“You both will have to stay home 
from the ball game this afternoon,” said 
Mr. Owen. “Folks expect a colt to kick 
up its heels, but I’m surprised at you, 
Steve.” 

Steve remembered tales his father told 
of pranks he had committed when he 
was young. That was the way grown- 
ups were. They joked about pranks of 
their youth, but let a child of theirs do 
a thing not half as bad and they’d land 
on him like a ton of bricks. It wasn’t 
fair. 

Thad began to baw] because he could 
not go to the ball game. Otis upset his 
glass of milk. In the midst of the com- 
motion in came Olivia Mary Anne 
Marks Lawler, a broken-nosed pitcher 
in her hand. 

“Ma wants lasses to put in her bake 
beans,” she said. Then breathlessly she 
delivered the news. “Did you hear what 
happened last night? Gash Bickford’s 
barn burned to the ground. Somebody 
carried off his gate and hung it on the 
Meeting House steeple and burned his 
barn, too. Bickford says he’ll send who- 
ever done it to the penitentiary. That’s 
where they make brooms. Ain’t it 
funny out today? Ma says the world’s 
coming to an end. She says maybe the 
angel with the flaming sword got to the 
Bickford barn ahead of time and set it 
on fire, but Pa savs it was likely some 
imp of Satan right in Elmwood.” 
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“Get the child her molasses,” Mr. 
Owen told his wife. Then his awful 
gaze was on his two sons. “Are you 
boys responsible for setting Bickford’s 
barn on fire?” His voice would have 
yanked a spike out of a plank. 


Thad’s bravado was gone. “We 
didn’t do it. Cross my heart.” 
Steve’s look met his father’s. “We 


never went near the barn.” 

“If you two boys had been in bed and 
asleep where you belonged, nobody 
would have any reason to suspect 
you,” said Mr. Owen. 

“We weren’t the only boys out,” de- 
clared Thad. 

“True,” said Mr. Owen. “Well, 
what’s done can’t be undone. Go do 
the chores, boys.” 

Out in the barn Steve and Thad 
looked at each other. 

“Does Pa think we did it?” Even 
Thad’s freckles looked pale. 

“I dunno,” was Steve’s worried reply. 

That Fourth of July was a gloomy 
one for the Owen boys. They had to 
weed the carrot bed instead of going to 
the Grand Army parade in the fore- 
noon. At noon they sat down to the 
Fourth of July dinner that is traditional 
in the State of Maine—boiled fresh 
salmon with egg gravy, new green peas 
and potatoes, and watermelon for: des- 
sert—but Steve and Thad were too - 
worried to want more than two help- 
ings of anything. Nor did their father 
relent about the ball game. They could 
not go. 

They set off a few firecrackers, but 
it was not as much fun as usual. Who 
could have burned Bickford’s barn? 
The question was always in their minds. 


They knew they had not, but the fear 
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of being accused of the crime was ever 
present. 

“Maybe the man in the swallowtail 
coat burned it,” Thad suggested to 
Steve, as they sat on the porch steps, 
wishing that they were at the ball game. 

“He: couldn’t have,” said Steve. “He’s 
way up aes Ri ver way, ta aking some 


ae = be 


Squire yar say So pie yesterday.” 


“Say,” said T had. lookine across the 
orchard to the Lawlers’ house, “remem- 
ber v t Dan Law! 1g toward 

> Bickford place? Maybe he burned 
Bicks j > barn. He w d at Bickford 
and like as not burned barn to ¢ 
even with him for going after him wi 


a horsewhip.” 

Later the boys went to their father 
with this solution of the crime and h: 
turned on them sternly. 
hang 


“So you're a! 
the blame on a poor unfort- 
mute who can’t 


un to defend himself, Tf I 
ot you 


set to 


unate deaf even speak 


hear either one 
a crime 
against him 
sive you a hiding you won't forget 


y 7 


accusing an body of 
without any real evidence 
i 
inahu 

In spite of having been wounded in 
the war, Mr. Owen had a strong right 
arm that his sons had reason to respect. 
He was fair and square and often will- 
ing to overlook small lapses. Yet his 
richteous wrath, once aroused, 
likely to make a boy eat his supper off 
the mantelpiece, sitting down being 
painful. Steve and Thad said no more 
about Dan but they continued to sus- 
pect him. 

The weird lichr lasted all dav. mak- 
ine ey thine look rou 
mold. Fven the firecra 


more like disaster 


was 


hed with green 
ekers sounded 
than celebration. 
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There was an acrid, smoky smell to the 
air, reminding a few of the villagers of 
hellfire but most of them of the burning 
of Bickford’s barn. 


It was nearly suppertime when 


Gash 


Bickford came pounding on the Owens’ 
front door with the end of his buggy 
whip. The front door was seldom used 











and it stuck as if reluctant to admit this 
angry visitor. 

“Where are the two dastardly scoun- 
drels who set fire to my barn?” Bick- 
ford yelled. His voice alone would have 
scared Steve and Thad into running to 
hide in the hay if their father had not 

called them in to face their accuser. 

Bickford’s face was livid with rage. 
“[ll have you two young blackguards 
put where you can’t set fire to any more 


barns,” he threatened. 
“See here. Mr. Bickford,” said Mr. 
Owen in his calm, firm voice “you have 


no right to come here making accusa- 
tions. My bovs had nothing to do with 
burning your barn.” 
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“Ves. they did. I have witnesses that 
vour two good-for-nothing boys were 
out last night. 

“Then so were the witnesses,” said 


Mr. Owen. 


‘I understand that a num- 


ber of Elmwood bovs were out last 
night, including your own boy, Mr. 
Bickford.” 


“I have proof that these two rascals 


hooked my gate and hung it on the 
Meeti n¢ 


House steeple.” 

“They had no business to do that,” 
acknowledg red Mr. Owen, 
did your son, Hoot, have any business 
trving to put my cow in the chur a 
belfry. Ir about r 


y 


1 
= a athear 
Out ne 


ined her. She pore 
gave two quarts of milk this morning 
and usually she’s a good milker.” 
“What do a few quarts of milk 
amount to? What about my barn? The 
hav crop was just in and 
The hay 


a harrow. 


that’s gone. 

: 

wagon’s burned up and a rake, 
two buggies, 


and some valu- 


able tools and harnesses. It’s an, awful 


loss. I saved the horses, but everything 
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else is gone. I spent all my spare time 
last month putting new shingles on the 
barn roof; got a crick in my back to pay 
for it. All gone up in smoke.” 
tie spoke so mournfully that for a 

minute Steve was sorry for him. 
about your barn,” 
“But I tell you my boys 
do with burning it 
angels, but telling deem. 
is not one of their failings and 
they did not go near your 


‘km very sorry 
said Mr. Owen. 
1} d T othing to 


re Ro 


l; screamed Bickford. 
Barns didn’t get burned until you 
Owens n | to Elmwood. Mark my 
words, Owen, people aren’t going to 


iness with a man who 


refu ) take the responsibility for the 
damage his boys do. You know very 
well that those two hoodlums set fire to 
my 1, and they can’t get out of it.” 
(Je left muttering threats about swear- 
ing outaw arrant. 

“Is he going to put us in jail?” asked 
Thad. 


“IT don’t think he can without more 
proof,” said Mr. Owen slowly. “I would 
leal to have kept this 
‘raid it’s going to 


have given a cood « 
‘rom hanpening. I’m a 
hurt trade.” 
“T don’t want to be put in jail,” 
‘led Thad. ' 
“Don’t cry | ’re hurt.” Steve 
was plenty worried, too. 
He could tell that his 


before you 
1dvised, but he 
father was upset, 
and that bothered Steve as much as his 
fear of being sent to jail. 

All the time Ma was getting supper, 
Steve wandered rest!cssly from room to 


room. Out in the | n where he went 
for a drink of wat he saw the sickly 


sunshine lying in bars of light on the 
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floor and he remembered that the vil- 
lage lockup had strong rusty bars. It was 
a dirty, dreadful place that folks said 
was haunted since a horse-thief had 
hung himself there. Steve hated the very 
thought that he might be shut up there. 
It was too much to face. Steve decided 
to run away and take Thad with him. 

Thad fell in with the idea with en- 
thusiasm. He happily gathered together 
the things he thought necessary for run- 
ning away, his fishhooks, a dozen 
molasses cookies, nine sugar cookies, and 
half a pumpkin pie, wrapped sketchily 
in pages of the “Kennebec Journal.’ 

Steve was old enough to realize the 
seriousness of the step. It might mean 
fatal separation from his family. He did 
not mind leaving Elmwood. He would 
be glad to shake the dust of the village 
from his feet. Elmwood was still not 
home to him. The family, however, was 
another matter. He found that he 
minded leaving his father most. Never 
now could he gain his father’s respect 
and approval. But the threat of the lock- 
up was too real. He had to go. 

This was the plan. The boys would 
wait until it was dark and then go out 
to the barn to bed down the horse for 
the night. Their bundles would already 
be hidden in the hay. They would not 
go back to the house. 

Steve had small appetite for supper. 
Thad nudged him. “Better eat all you 
can hold,” he advised. 

“What are you two boys up to?” 
asked their mother. 

“Nothing.” Thad crossed his fingers 
under the table. It was not quite a lie if 
he had his fingers crossed. 

The eerie-colored day ended in a 
blaze of sunset. A rising wind brushed 
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away the smoky haze and the air no 
longer smelled of burning. The world, 
it seemed, was not coming to an end 
just yet. It took a long time to get dark, 

Steve kept putting off going to the 
barn. He watched his mother’s face 





when she lighted the big kerosene lamp 
on the sitting-room table. Her blond 
hair curled above her broad, smooth 
forehead. Her plump, rosy face, with its 
strong mouth that could occasionally 
soften in a quirk of humor, had a sort of 
real beauty. For the first time in his life, 
Steve valued her above her good cook- 
ing and her care of him. 

Mr. Owen had left the house directly 
after supper. Steve hated to start away 
without seeing his father again, yet he 
knew it was safer to leave while he was 
gone. Still, Steve couldn’t seem to get 
started. 

“Go finish your chores and get to 
bed,” scolded his mother. “You and 
Thad have been cranky all day. You look 
bilious, Steve. Let me see your tongue.” 

Steve ran out his tongue for her in- 
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spection. “It’s not coated, but you do 
look a mite green about the gills.” She 
sighed. “Oh, dear, it’s been a hard day. 
It hasn’t seemed a bit like the Fourth. 
I’m glad it’s over.” 

The boys at last went into the sum- 
mer night. Thad was as lit up and as 
jumpy as a firefly. “I got my pockets 
full of raisins and I put a bagful of 
apples in the hay with the rest of our 
stuff. We can hook apples but we might 
not find any as good as our summer 
sweetings.” 

“All you think about is eating,” 
grumbled Steve. “You're so skinny you 
hardly cast a shadow, yet all you think 
of is eating.” 

“It’s a good thing to think of,” de- 
clared Thad, munching a few raisins. 

Dolly, the mare, whinnied at them. 
Steve poked down extra hay for her 


box. He wanted her to remember him 
kindly. “It may be the last time we ever 
see Dolly,” he told Thad sadly. He was 
speaking of the horse but thinking of 
the family. 

“Well, Dolly’s not the only horse in 
the world,” declared Thad cheerfully. 

Now the boys picked up their bulg- 
ing bandanas, which they had tied to 
sticks like real hoboes. There was no 
further excuse for lingering. If they 
were running away it was time to begin 
to run. 

They were hardly past the orchard 
when they were stopped. A man stepped 
from the shadows. “Where do you two 
think you are going?” demanded their 
father’s gruff voice. 


(This is Part Two of a six-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 
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By ALICE BRILEY 


Little gnomes ! 
With faces grim 
Labor and toil 

On the western rim 


Of day. 


The furnaces roar 
And the sledges bang, 
The bellows are blown 
And the anvils clang 
Away. 





The tongues of fire 
Leap higher and higher; 
They climb the bills 

In bot desire, 

Licking the white clouds 
Hanging nigh, 
Scorching and singeing 

The flame-lit sky, 


Till it burns 
And turns 
Ash-gray! 
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THE MERMAID’S HAT 





D EBBY was so busy thinking of a way 

to buy Mother the forget-me-not 
hat that she put salt on her cereal and 
ate five spoonfuls of it before she even 
noticed. 

Joe and Martha, who had nearly fin- 
ished their breakfast, giggled, and Great- 
Uncle Daniel’s bright blue eyes twinkled 
at Debby under his bushy white eye- 
brows. 

Great-Uncle Daniel was glad to have 
Mother and the children here with him 
while Daddy was gone, and Debby 
knew that he was especially glad to 
have her. He said she looked just the 
way Mother had when she was a girl 
and used to stay with him. 

It was a lucky thing, Debby thought, 
scraping off the salt, that this was Sat- 
urday and she could spend the whole 
day thinking. There was not much time 
left, and the forget-me-not hat was a 
very serious problem. The hat was in 
Miss Sarah’s hat shop in town, and it was 
exactly what Mother ought to have next 
month when she went to meet Daddy in 
Chicago. The forget-me-nots matched 
Mother’s eyes, and the rosy ribbons 
made her cheeks even pinker than. usual. 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE 


Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


It was just the kind of hat that Daddy 
would love to have Mother wear, espe- 
cially since he hadn’t seen her for six 
long months. That was the reason 
Mother was going to Chicago—to have 
two days with Daddy while he was 
being transferred from the Army camp 
in the East to the Army camp in the 
West. Mother liked the hat, too, but 
when she asked the price, she laid it 
gently back in Miss Sarah’s hands. 

“[’m afraid I can’t manage it,” she 
said, but she looked very wistful. 

Debby knew why Mother couldn’t 
buy it. She had already bought Daddy a 
little camera for a present, and that left 
her too little money for train fare and a 
new hat, too. Remembering the way 
Mother had looked when she took off 
the hat, Debby was determined to find a 
way to earn the money herself. Right 
after breakfast, she was going upstairs to 
her room and make a list of ways to earn 
money. She finished the cereal and 
reached for her glass of milk. 

“Who wants to go ice-fishing with 
me?” asked Great-Uncle Daniel sud- 
denly, looking all around the table. 

Joe and Martha wriggled uncomfort- 
ably and immediately thought of reasons 
not to go. 

“T have a Boy Scout meeting today,” 
said Joe. 

That was true, but the Scout meeting 
was not until afternoon, and perhaps 
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Great-Uncle Daniel would be back by 
then. 

“Julie’s coming over,” said Martha. 

That was true, too, but Julie came 
over nearly every day and wouldn’t have 
minded missing one day. 

“T’ll go,” said Debby, not wanting to 
at all, but feeling sorry at the disap- 
pointed look on Great-Uncle Daniel’s 
face. 

One reason why Debby didn’t want 
to go was the same one which held back 
Joe and Martha. None of them liked the 
cold weather and the vast expanse of ice 
that swept for miles across Lake Erie in 
front of Great-Uncle Daniel’s house. 
After North Carolina, the Ohio winters 
were very cold indeed. But the main 
reason, of course, was Debby’s wish to 
plan about the forget-me-not hat. 

“I’m ready when you are,” said Great- 
Uncle Daniel. “Wrap yourself up 
warm.” 

Mother gave Debby a quick smile. 
Debby knew that Mother thought the 
ice-fishing trip was too hard for Great- 
Uncle Daniel but, if Debby were along, 
she could help him pull the fishing shanty 
across the ice on its big runners and coax 
him to come home early. 

Helping him start the shanty across 
the ice, Debby couldn’t help feeling a 
thrill of excitement, in spite of trying to 
think about the forget-me-not hat at the 
same time. She had never gone ice-fish- 
ing, and the shanty was really like a 
little nlavhouse. 

It was five-feet square, with a round 
hole in the floor to put the fishing line 
through. a kerosene heater to keep warm 
with. a bench along one side to sit on, 
and a shelf to hold all sorts of odds and 
ends. On the shelf Great-Uncle Daniel 
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had an ax, fishing tackle, a bait pail, a net, 
a match box, a compass to use in case 
they should get lost in a snow storm, and 
the lunch Mother had packed for them. 

“We must stick close to the ice 
bridge,” Great-Uncle Daniel warned, as 
they dragged the shanty along like a big 
sled. 

The ice bridge was a row of little 
evergreens stuck in the ice at intervals 
to show where the ice had been tested 
and was safe for walking or even for 
driving a car. The ice bridge stretched 
far out of sight to the little villages of 
fishing shanties, over which the sea gulls 
swooped for scraps of fish. 

“This will be just about right,” said 
Great-Uncle Daniel. “I always get a 
good catch right along here.” 

He chopped a neat round hole in the 
ice, and Debby helped him push the 
shanty until the hole in the floor was 
exactly over the hole in the ice. Great- 
Uncle Daniel lit the kerosene heater and 
lifted down the bait pail. 








“Here,” he said, handing Debby a 
baited line. “Drop it in.” 

“Now,” thought Debby, “I can sit 
here and hold the line and think about 
the forget: me-not hat just as well! as | 
could at home—ii ian? ncle Danie! 
doesn’t talk.” 

But Great-Uncle Daniel did talk. He 
told Debby who owned all the shanties 
and where they lived. He told her what 
they did when they weren’t ice-fishing 
and who their grandi 
how many chil Iren they 
have been inte resting, except that Debbv 
wanted to think about something els 
All of a sudden, Debb "t "iin ‘erked 
almost out of her hands. 

“Pull!” yelled G Uncle Daniel. 
“You've got something!” 

But just as ebony had the line almost 
pulled in, it went slack again. 

“There,” said Great-Uncle Daniel. 
“that’s what comes of not paying atten- 
tion. You were thin! 


o 


nothers were ard 
how It wou!d 


ing about something 
else all the ” He crinned. “And so 
was I, as far as that goes. I cuess a lit 
silence might help 
Althouch Great 
know it. Debby | 
less attention than he had, 
had been trvine to listen to him and 
think about that hat at the same time 
She even had a rather vague idea worked 
out about baking cookies and selling 
them, until she remembered that coo! 
took sugar and Mother never had any 
extra sugar. Debby sighed and 
paving attention to her fishing. 
After a long time, her line bobbed 


time. 


Uncle Daniel did 
} 1 be en pay ing mi h 


because she 


gan 


y 


acain. She pulled it in as fast as she co 
and actually had the fish out o° 


water before it cave a big flop and van 
ished under the ice again. 
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“That time, you were in too much of 
a hurry,” Great-Uncle Daniel said. He 
was baiting more lines and attaching 
them to hooks in the shanty walls, 
Counting his own and Debby’s, he now 
had six lines hanging into the hole in the 
ice. “Too fast is as bad as too slow. First, 
give the line a little jerk to hook the fish 
more securely, and then pull it in stead- 
. If your fish is pretty big, you can 
use a net as soon as it is near the surface.” 
In a few minutes Debby caucht a fish 
111 by herself. It was not a very big one, 
but it was a fish and big enough to keep, 
Great-Uncle Daniel said. 
“Looks as thoueh they don’t like me 
today.” he said. “I'll let you tend 
these lines a while and I'll go over and 
see if that really is Cap’n Wallace’s 
shanty over there. Haven't seen him in 
a dog’s age.” 
“Now.” the 
think. 
lines. and that won’t 


ht Debby, “I can really 
is watch these 
be so hard. I won- 
der, now. if | !d make some calendars 
to sell | 


ro do 


” 


olored paper. 


The n ‘ould get for the calen- 
dars would | en cents. She would 
make only seven cents apiece on them 
after she bouc’t the calendar nart, which 


least a hundred. 
ny people who 


would mean making at 
But did she know that ma 
would buy calend 
“No, I de 
she was nearly pulled off the bench by 
whatever it was—a whale, maybe—that 
was on her line. 
Debby pulled and tugged and hauled 
until her d and. finally, some- 
hing very large appeared just under the 


arms acl 


‘ace of the water. 
“Oh, mv!” said Debby. very much 
excited. “Oh, please don’t get away!” 
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She held on with all her might and 
managed to slip the net under the fish. 
With a mighty heave, she lifted it out, 
and there was a beautiful pickerel. It 
looked enormous, but Debby had no 
time to look again, because one of the 
other lines was jerking up and down. She 
tossed her big pickerel into a bushel 
basket and began to pull in the other 
line. She was so busy that she forgot all 
about the forget-me-not hat. 

Finally she had caught fish on all six 
lines. She had no idea how to bait them 
again, so she found the lunch which 
Mother had packed, took a piece of 
meat out of her sandwich, put a little of 
it on each hook, and dropped all the 
lines back into the water. The fish kept 
right on biting, and Debby kept baiting 
the hooks with parts of the lunch. When 
the sandwiches were all gone, even the 
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bread, she put on pieces of apple. The 
bushel basket was nearly full of fish, 
and Debby was very hot and tired. 

“Great balls of fire!” said Great- 
Uncle Daniel from the doorway. “What 
is this? A fish store?” He chuckled. 
“We'll be eating fish for a month.” 

Debby hauled in another fish and 
smiled. This had turned out to be more 
fun than she had ever imagined. 

“What are you using for bait?” Great- 
Uncle Daniel asked. “I wouldn’t have - 
thought you could put minnows on.” 

“Lunch,” said Debby, pulling in an- 
other fish. “I’m sorry, Great-Uncle 
Daniel, but I had to use something.” 

Great-Uncle Daniel roared. 

“A real fisherman!” he _ shouted. 
“Rather fish than eat! Wait till I tell 
Cap’n Wallace!” He looked hard at 
Debby. “We'd better go on home,” he 
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said. “You’re about worn out, I guess.” 
He laughed. “Your mother thought 
you'd bring me home early, but it’s the 
other way around. Get those fish off 
your lines, and we'll be starting for home 
at once!” 

Debby stood in the doorway while 
Great-Uncle Daniel picked up things. 
She was very proud of the bushel of fish 
at her feet, but she still had no ideas 
about the forget-me-not hat. 

Then something unexpected hap- 
pened. Out across the ice bridge a light 
truck came chug-chugging along to the 
fishing shanties. On its side was painted 
“Main Street Fish Market.” It drew up 
in front of Debby. 

“Want to sell those fish, Sis?” the man 
asked. “Or aren’t they yours?” 





“Sure, they’re hers,” said Great-Uncle 
Daniel. “She caught them, every one! 
What’re you giving?” 

“Twenty cents a pound,” the man 


said. 
“Sold!” said Great-Uncle 
1»? 


“Weigh "em up! 


Daniel. 





“Fifty-one pounds,” said the man. 
“Here you are, Sis!” 

“Ten dollars!” Debby’ eyes were as 
big as saucers. “Oh, my!” She hugged 
Great-Uncle Daniel. “Why, that’s more 
than enough. Mother could have two 
hats, almost.” 

“Hats?” asked Great-Uncle Daniel. 

“The forget-me-not hat,” said Debby 
dreamily, “and some gloves to match, 
and a present from me to Daddy. But 
I do think you should have some of the 
money. It’s your shanty, and your bait, 
and your lines.” 

“We-ell,” said Great-Uncle Daniel, 
“Tll give you the use of those for help- 
ing me pull the shanty out here and 
back.” He patted her on the shoulder. 
“Til tell you what! You catch me a 
couple more fish for our own supper, 
and we'll call it square.” 

Debby caught four fish instead of 
two, but she didn’t really notice how big 
they were. All she could see was Mother, 
wearing the forget-me-not hat and look- 
ing like springtime. 

“Wait until she tells Daddy that I 
caught that hat in the lake,” Debby 
laughed. “He'll think that we have mer- 
maids around here!” 
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THE CLEVER FROG 


By MARGUERITA RUDOLPH 


Illustrated by FLORA DEMUTH 


A BIG fat frog sat on a stump, enjoy- 
ing a warm drizzling rain. There 
was plenty of water around, since the 
bottom of the stump was buried in the 
watery swamp in which the frog lived. 
But rain was such an enjoyable form of 
water! And, after the rain, mosquitoes 
and midges would swarm over the 
swamp, easy to catch. R 

“Ah, what gorgeous wet weather!” 
thought the frog. The rain sprinkled 
gently over her bright back, and drops 
of it rolled down her chest and behind 
the little webbed feet. The rain felt so 
pleasant that the frog almost croaked. 
Fortunately she remembered in time 
that it was already autumn, and that 
frogs do not croak in the autumn. Spring 
is the season for croaking. And so she 
kept quiet and continued to enjoy her- 
self in the swamp. 

Suddenly a thin, 


whistling sound 





pierced the air. A flock of wild ducks 
was flying overhead. They were so high 
that the frog could not see them, but she 
could hear the whistling sound—fiu-fiu- 
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fiu—which they made by breaking the 
air with their wings. 

The ducks made an enormous semi- 
circle and landed on the very same 
swamp where the frog lived. 

“Quack-quack!” said one of them. 
“We still have a long way to fly. Let us 
get something to eat.’ 

Hearing this, the frog jumped into 
the water at once. Although she knew 
she was too big and fat for the ducks to 
eat, she wished to be on the safe side. 
But after thinking it over, she poked 
her pop-eyed head out of the water to 
find out where the ducks were going. 

“Quack-quack,” said another duck. 
“It’s getting cold! Let’s hurry to the 
South! Hurry to the South!” And all 
the ducks quacked in approval. 

“Lady ducks,” the frog ventured to 
say, “what is this South to which you 
are all flying—if I may ask?” 

All the ducks gathered quickly 
around the frog. They all shouted at ° 
once, beating the air with their wings. 

“Tt’s lovely down South! It is warm 
there now! There are such nice warm 
swamps! And plenty of juicy worms. 
Oh, it’s lovely down there!” 

They all talked so loud and fast that 
the frog was no wiser than before. She 
finally persuaded them to keep quiet. 
Then she asked one of them, the one 
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that seemed fatter and wiser than the 
others, to tell her about the South. 

When the tale was finished, the frog 
felt a great longing to go south, too, But 
still she asked a question— 

“And are there many mosquitoes and 
midges there?” 

“Oh, whole clouds of them!” an- 
swered the duck. “Whole clouds!”’ 

“Croak!” exclaimed the frog, turning 
swiftly around to make sure that none 
of her friends were near by to hear her. 
They would surely criticize her for 
croaking in the autumn. She was so ex- 
cited, she simply couldn’t help croaking 
just once. 

“Oh, do take me along!” she said. 

“Well!” exclaimed the duck. “How 
can we take you? You have no wings.” 

“When are you leaving?” asked the 
frog eagerly. 

“Soon, soon!” cried all the ducks. 
“Quack-quack! It’s cold here! We must 
go to the South!” 

“Let me have five minutes to think it 
over,” begged the frog. “I'll think of 
something good by then.” And she 
dropped from the stump of the log into 
the water and down into the dark mud. 
She buried herself deep in the mud so 
that nothing would disturb her. 
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Five minutes went by. The ducks 
were about ready to take off when the 
frog’s beaming face suddenly rose from 
the water. 

“[’ve thought of something! I’ve got 
an idea!” she said. “If two of you will 
hold a twig in your bills, [ will hold on 
to the middle of it. You will be flying, 
and I shall be getting a ride in the air. 
All we have to do is to make sure that 
you do not quack and I do not croak, 
and evervthing will be wonderful.” 

Well, to keep quiet and drag along 
even a light frog for three thousand 
miles would not be easv, but the ducks 
were so excited about the frog’s idea, 
that they agreed to take her along. The 
ducks decided to take turns every two 
hours. And since there were so many 
ducks that you couldn’t count them. and 
only one frog, the plan suited everyone. 
They found a good stout twig; the first 
two ducks took hold of it with their 
bills, the frog grabbed hold of the mid- 
dle of the twig with her mouth, and 
the whole flock rose into the air. 

Traveling through air wasn’t easy for 
the frog at the beginning. First, she 
could hardly breathe as she was lifted 
so high. And then, because the ducks 
were flying unevenly and jerking the 
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twig, the poor frog dangled in the air 
like a paper kite. She clenched her jaws 
with all her might so as not to let loose 
and drop to the ground. 

After a while the frog became accus- 
tomed to her position. She even began 
to look around. Below her, fields and 
lakes, rivers and mountains were quickly 
passing by. The frog felt happy and 
proud. 

“I certainly had a wonderful idea 
she thought to herself. And the ducks 
who were flying right behind were loud 
in their praise. 

“Our frog has a very good head on 
her,” they said. “Even among ducks, 
you rarely find anyone that smart.” 

The frog could hardly keep from 


thanking the ducks aloud, but remem- 


99 


bering that if she opened her mouth 
she’d fall from a terrible height, she 
ducks who 
were carrying her changed places on 
the wing, quickly catching on to the 
twig. That was quite frightening to the 
frog. and more than once she almost 
croaked from fear. 


In the evening the whole company 


o 


tightened her jaws. The 


stopped in a pond for the night. At the 
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break of dawn the ducks and the frog 
continued their journey. The people 
looked at the flock of ducks and, notic- 
ing something peculiar, pointed their 
fingers. 

The frog had a powerful wish to fly 
closer to the ground, to show herself to 
the people and to hear what they were 
saying about her. At the next resting 
possible for us not 
' get dizzy, you know, 
and [ am atraid | might fall.” 

The kind-hearted ducks promised to 
fly lower. The next day they flew so 
low that they heard voices. 

“Look! Look!” cried the children in 
one village. “The ducks are carrying a 
frog!” The frog’s heart jumped from 
excitement, hearing this. 

“Look! Look,” cried grown-ups in 
another village. “Isn’t that unusual!” 


lace she said, “Is it 


ya om F 
to fly so high? I get 
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“Do they know that it was 1 who 
thought of it, and not the ducks?” the 
frog wondered. 

“Look, look!” people exclaimed, in a 
third village. “Isn’t it amazing! Who 
ever thought of such a clever thing?” 

The frog could hold her pride no 
longer and, forgetting all caution, she 
cried out with all her might, “I did it! 
UL 

With this cry, the frog lost her grip 


their traveling companion as she fell, 
but missed. 

Since the ducks had been flying very 
fast, the frog fell not in the place where 
she cried out, but much farther away. 
This was lucky for her, because they 
had been flying over a hard road. In- 
stead, she fell kerplunk into a muddy 
pond on the edge of a village. 

Quickly the frog came out of the 
water and cried excitedly at the top of 





on the twig and went flying to the 
ground. The ducks quacked until the 
air rang. Two of them tried to catch 


her lungs, “I did it. It is 1 who thought 
of the clever trick!” But there was no 
one around to hear. 


‘Remembering the Winter 


By ROWENA BENNETT 


Remembering the winter, the squirrel goes nutting 
Up where the branches of the hickory are jutting, 
Over where the butternut boughs are tossing. . . . 
(The air is a canyon that the squirrel is crossing.) 
Down the oak tree’s ladder he hurries to deposit 
All his buried treasure in the earth’s safe closet... 
Remembering the winter. 


















Remembering the winter, the birds go winging, 

(No time for nesting, no time for singing, ) 

Sailing to the southward with wings for sails, 

Steering through emptiness with long, rudder tails, 
Traveling, traveling, days and days 

With no map to guide them through the wide, wild ways. 


Remembering the winter, the bear finds 9 holiew 
In a dry cavern where none dares to folle: 
Where even the icicle cannot push its svlin 
Oh, wise are the wild things, pre 


naring forthe winte: 


Illustrated by Flora DeMuth 
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Proler Penguin 
Calking ws 


By THE side of the pool Oscar lay sunning 
himself with flippers feebly waving. 
Finally he turned over. “Pete,” he asked, 
“do you believe in Halloween?” 

“Of course. It’s a sort of holiday, isn’t 
it? You have parties, don’t you? Sure. 
I’m for it.” 

“IT didn’t mean that,” said Oscar dream- 
ily. “I mean do you believe strange things 
happen that night—owls that aren’t owls 
peering in windows, black cats with green 
eyes and witches riding on broomsticks?” 

“Why not? The world runs pretty reg- 
ularly most of the time. But there are 
surprises. We don’t quite know why they 
happen. There might be—well, I knew a 
witch once.” 

“Did you, Pete? Was she scary?” 

“Terrific! She wore flapping black 
clothes and was so lean you could hear 
her bones rattle when she walked. She 
had a hawk nose, snaggle teeth, bright 
yellow eyes, and a voice like an air raid 
siren. She was fond of teasing. Pricking 
you with needles was one of her tricks. 
Then, when you tried to hit back, she 
would vanish like a puff of smoke, I got 
very cross with her about that.” 

“Did she mind?” 

“Sure, she minded.” 

“But if she was gone—vanished—how 
did you know?” 
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“Oh, she always came back. You see, I 
fed her. She doted on salad dressing, 
vinegar and oil with plenty of garlic. 
When I was cross with her, I left out the 
garlic.” 

“But if she was so ugly and mean, why 
did you feed her?” 

“Well, you see, she told me things, very 
interesting things, about pixies and gob- 
lins, trolls and giants, all sorts of magic- 
making creatures. It’s a queer thing. Each 
country seems to have its own. Take 
China. There it’s dragons—terrifying crea- 
tures that breathe fire and flame. You see 
pictures and statues of them all over.” 

“Did the dragons fight in the war?” 

“Very likely, but the Chinese people 
gave the dragons plenty of help. You know 
they were fighting, working, and just plain 
holding on for nearly nine years. That is 
why thousands of Americans are glad to 
celebrate China Friendship Day on Octo- , 
ber roth.” 

“Why do they pick October roth?” 

“That is the Chinese Fourth of July. It 
was on October 10, 1911, that China was 
declared a Republic and began to build 
toward democracy. How they fought for 
their Republic is history now. You can 
get a sample of it in the story, Escape, that 
Jeanette Eaton has written for this month’s 
magazine.” 











Book Revi /LEWS 





ALL VERY AMERICAN 


WHENEVER you read about pioneers 
from the Old World who landed on 
the shores of America, you are likely 
to find some incident, good or bad, 
connected with the Gulf Stream. 
Sailors, like Columbus and Ponce de 
Léon and even the Norsemen, were 
puzzled by this strange river, warmer 
than the ocean and more salty, which 
flows northward along the Atlantic 
Coastline and then eastward toward the 
British Isles. 

In Tue Gurr Srream by Ruth 
Brindze (Vanguard. $2) you can read 
why it is called a weather factory, why 
it serves as an international highw ay for 
marine life, and many other fascinating 
facts. The book is illustrated on almost 
every page by Helene Carter’s superb 
maps and drawings of ocean life. 

A picture-story which actually lives 
up to its name is Campbell Tatham’s 
Tue First Book or Boats (Franklin 
Watts. $1). It is especially a book for 
boat-lovers, but almost anyone will en- 
joy guessing the picture clues. 

SrraAIGHtT Up (Macmillan. $1) is a 
story about a helicopter, the funny 
looking airplane which has no wings. 
The boy who flew in the little red heli- 
copter discovered that it could do many 
tricks. You will have to read for your- 
self about the helicopter’s tricks with 
the ladder, the apple tree, the ring, and 
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the runaway cat on the telephone pole. 

StrRAIGHT Down (Macmillan. $1) 
about three boys, but especially about 
Jimmy who was afraid of high places. 
If Jimmy hadn’t gone to the Fair, he 
wouldn’t have met Mr. Straight Down 
Jackson who knew all about parachutes, 
and he might have gone on being 
afraid to walk on stilts and to dive off 
the high diving board. But Mr. Straight 
Down Jackson took Jimmy on a trial 
parachute jump, and Jimmy discovered 
a new kind of courage. 

Texas was a dramatic battleground in 
pioneer days, a refuge for freedom-lov- 
ing families willing to work and fight 
for their independence. No episode is 
more colorful than their struggle with 
the ruthless Mexican general, Santa 
Ana, and the famous siege of the Alamo. 
It is this period of barbarism and 
bravery which Myna Lockwood has 





From Up witu Your BANNER 
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chosen to show from the point of view 
of a romantic fourteen-year-old girl 
who complained that life in Texas was 
dull and drab. It takes heartbreak and 
danger to convince Nancy that such 
men as Sam Houston and Davy 
Crockett and the Bee Hunter are 
heroes. Up Witn Your BANNER (Dut- 
ton. $2) is written and illustrated by 
Myna Lockwood. 

Westerners will also be eager to read 
the whole Perer’s SILver 
Dotxar by Olive Burt (Henry Hols. 
$2). Peter was a lucky b 
cause Mr. Henderson paid him in silver 
for mowing the lawn; and second. be- 
cause Uncle Ben took him down into 
the Silver King Mine. That was just the 
beginning. Uncle Ben was a newspaper 
man with a special assignment on silver. 
So he took Peter right along with him 
from the Silver King Mine to the Mill 
from the Mill to the Smelter and the 
Electrolytic Plant, and finally to the 
Mint in San Francisco. 

Anoy Suipmate! by Henry B. Lent 
(Macmillan. $2) is a career book for 
boys who want to know more about 
the United States Merchant Marine. 
From the time Steve Ellis starts his train- 
ing-at Sheepshead Bay, this book tells 
how Steve and his classmates learn all 
the vital points of seamanship and all 
the technical skill they must have to 
serve aboard a Liberty Ship. Finally 
Steve is assigned on convoy duty to 
Murmansk and wins a citation for 
bravery when the convoy is attacked 
by Nazi bombers. 

Mystery fans can take their choice: 
New England or Florida. Lance oF 
Mystery Hottow by Hazel R. Lang- 
dale (Dutton. $2.) is a story of Vermont 


story of 


first, be- 
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soon after the American Revolution, 
when towns were few and far between 
and evil-doers found it easy to hide 
from the sheriff. That’s why Lance 
tried to find out for himself what the 
three hump-backed men were doing 
near Copper Coin Brook each month 
during the full moon. There’s real 
backwoods flavor to this tale as well 
as good adventure. 





From HurricANe TREASURE 


Hurricane TREASURE by Bert Sack- 
ett (Random House. $2) is a fast- 
moving thriller, but it has other assets. 
Readers will share Jed’s immediate love 
for the Everglades and fee! as anxious as 
Jed to outsmart the claim jumpers on 
Injun Key. The native characters are 
well drawn: the suspicious Seminole, 
who proves a loyal friend, and the slow- 
spoken Bill Joiner, who continually 
sucks the frazzled ends of his mustache. 
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Tom Puzz.ewir drew a large circle on a 
piece of wrapping paper. He put a spot in 
the center like the hub of a wheel, and 
then drew in the spokes, eight of them. In 
each of the wedge-shaped pieces he wrote 
a number, five, ten, fifteen, and so on, up 
to forty. 

“Now,” he cried, “who’s going to play 
a game with me?” 

Nancy and Peter came over to the table. 

“What game?” they asked. 

“Well, first of all you close your eyes, 
or else I blindfold you. Then you stand 
by the table holding a pencil in your hand. 
You have to hold your hand well above 
the paper, say as high as your face, and 
you begin by moving your arm around 
three times as if you were drawing circles 
in the air. Then you bring the pencil down 
as near the center of the ring as you can. 
If you actually hit the center, you win 
the game right off. Otherwise, you get 
whatever number is in the slice you 
strike.” 

“Suppose you land on a line,” said Peter. 

“Then you get the lower score,” Tom 
explained. “If you land on the line be- 
tween the sections marked five and ten, 
you have to count it as five.” 

“Let me try,” said Nancy. “T'll close my 
eyes, so you won’t need to blindfold me.” 
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Che Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 


She brought the pencil down right in 
the place marked thirty. 

“Good for you,” cried her brothers. 

Tom put her initials under the thirty. 
“Now no one else can have this slice,” he 
explained. “If they land in it, they don’t 
get any score at all.” 

Peter started out with the low score of 
ten, and Tom began with twenty-five. For 
the next two turns Nancy landed in 
Peter’s piece, so her score stayed the 
same; while Peter added the twenty and 
the five, and Tom got the fifteen, and then 
failed to score. Next, Nancy got the forty, 
and felt quite are she was winning, but 
that time Peter lost and Tom «et the 
twenty-five, which made him beat Nancy 
by five points. 

They played several games and then 
Peter had an idea. “This would make a 
good fortune-telling game for Hallow- 
een.” he said. “Instead of numbers, you 
could write rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man, thief, or something like that.” 

“Or you could put real fortunes,” cried 
Nancy, “like You will travel by sea, or 
You will have to work very hard.” 

“We could even have some funny ones,” 
Tom put in. “Your habit of overeating 
will be your ruination, or You will elope 
with a bad-tempered person.” 
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“I know something else it would be fun 
to do on Halloween,” said Peter. “You 
hang an apple on a string, just high enough 
to be on a level with the player’s mouth.” 

“Oh, I know that one,” cried Nancy, 
“we've often done it.” 

“Wait a minute,” Peter said. “This is 
different because each person is blind- 
folded. You not only have to eat the ap- 
ple without touching it with your hands; 
you can’t even see it. That’s what makes 
it a good stunt. The others enjoy watch- 
ing you bite at the empty air.” 

“It would be still funnier,” cried Tom, 
“if there were two apples, hung fairly near 
together, and two players bumping into 
each other as well as the apples.” 

“That would be all right if they didn’t 
bite each other,” laughed Nancy. 

“If your friends are that vicious, you’d 
better not invite them to a party,” Peter 
said. “But Halloween is a long way off yet, 
so let’s ask some riddles for a change.” 

“I know some rhyming ones,” said 
Nancy. “Try to guess this.” 


I sit upon the dry-goods shelf 
Till women come to buy; 

I keep a burglar from the house, 
Now tell me, what am I? 


“Dry-goods shelf,” Tom repeated the 
word slowly. 

“I've got it,” interrupted Peter. “Bolt.” 

“That’s right,” Nancy answered. “Now 
try this one.” 


For pigs I make a pleasant home, 
And yet most people think 

I’m not the slightest bit of use 
Unless they have some ink. 


“Pen,” cried the boys both together. 
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Nancy laughed. “That was easy,” she said, 
“but the next is harder.” 


I am a tide that rushes in, 
A wave from out the deep, 

In drawing rooms, sad to relate, 
I put my host to sleep. 


“Goodness,” said Peter after a moment 
or so, “I don’t know what that is.” 

Tom had to give up, too. 

“Ah-ha, my smart brothers,” laughed 
Nancy, “have you never heard of a wey 
fast tide coming in? It is called a bore.” 

“Shucks,” said Tom. 

“If I may interrupt a moment,” Peter 
put in, “I have a little puzzle here which 
might really make you think. There are 
fourteen five-letter words, all containing 
the letters VE, placed as shown in the dia- 
gram. The words are defined in the cor- 
responding places below. Here you are.” 

He handed them a notebook with this 
puzzle in it, and Tom and Nancy set to 
work. 


VE——— ‘ ———VE 
—VE—— 2. ——VE— 
——VE— 3. —VE—— 
———VE 4. VE——— 
——VE— ‘. —VE—— 
—VE—— 6. ——VE— 
VE—-—— ?. ———VE 

Cloths over face 1. Cover for hand 

To turn away 2. Shifted 

Lid 3. Happening 

A small wood 4. African plains 

Exists 5. Each 

Places for baking 6. Caverns 

Men’s garments 7. Cooking apparatus 


(Answers on page 39) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays. hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editon 


Turncs To Do 
By Dale McGrath, age 9 
I like to sing, 
I like to play, 
I like to swing, 
All through the day. 


Wuy THE Mockinc Birp Mocks 
By Catherine Percy, age 12 


One day our friend Mr. Hare was hop- 
ping along when he found himself in front 
of Mother Nature’s front door. 

“Oh, hello, Hare,” said Mother Nature. 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 





“I’m making a bird and don’t know what 
‘call’ to give it. You try to make one up 
for him.” 

“Let the bird decide what he wants for 
a call and, when he decides, have him 
come back here and tell you,” said the 
Hare. 

“That is a good idea,” replied Mother 
Nature, so she turned the bird loose. 

Out in the woods, the bird looked and 
looked for a call. It could not decide what 
it wanted. One minute it wanted one thing, 
and the next minute it wanted another. It 
is looking to this day, and the other birds 
call it the Mocking Bird. 


Fun 
By Janelle Woodward, age 11 


When it’s summer 

You can pick a rose; 

When it’s summer 

You can be sprinkled with a hose! 


Do you like summer? I do 

Because I can pick roses. 

Do you like winter? I do 

Because I can see funny pink noses! 
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My Dos, JoHnny 
By Gwendolen Zeitler, age 9 


Johnny, Johnny, I declare 

You are running everywhere. 
With your tail you make a breeze, 
Fanning all the children’s knees. 


THe Worip 
By Jane Merchant, age 8 


O sky! O sky, be blue! 

Osun! O sun, be bright! 

For that is what makes the world 
beautiful. 


O flowers! O flowers, keep blooming! 

O trees! O trees, keep green! 

For that is what makes the world 
beautiful. 


O birds! O birds, keep singing! 

O brook! O brook, keep running! 

For that is what makes the world 
beautiful. 





Tue Cat AND THE MousE 
By Barrie Simmons, age 8 


Long ago when animals could talk and 
act like people, the cat thought he was 
the “King of all Beasts.” One day, a mouse 
strayed into the cat’s kingdom. He was 
not seen because he was so small. He 
looked around and said, “What strange 
creatures these things are.” He went off 
into the woods to think things over. 

In the woods he saw a great big cat. The 
cat was very angry, it seemed. He was 
“Meowing” so much that the mouse 
walked up and said, “Stop making so 
much noise, you frighten me.” The cat 
was so surprised that he walked away with 
a very loud “Meow.” The mouse was not 
afraid then. He thought he had power 
over all cats. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLewits: veils, glove, 
avert, moved, cover, event, grove, veldt, 
lives, every, Ovens, Caves, vests, stove. 


ile 








Tue Cat AND THE Mouse 
By Barrie Simmons, age 8 
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By DELIA GOETZ 


Khe / 7] 

This story, with its quiet air of complete truthfulness, is so hilariously 
funny that everyone will be the happier for making the acquaintance 
of the Pebbles family and Chula, their little Mexican burro. When 
Chula first came to the Connecticut farm everybody loved her but 
nobody seemed to know quite how to train her. Even Grandma Pebbles 
almost had to give up her firm conviction that everyone should work 
in the face of Chula’s determined balking. But after many mishaps, 
Chula finally learned to be a useful burro, as well as the pet of the 
whole neighborhood. Illustrated with many pictures. $2.00 





A new friend from a strange land 


Little Boat Bo 


By JEAN BOTHWELL 









Hafiz lives in a mat-boat on one of the many lakes in Kashmir, a prov- 
ince in the Himalayas. Whether he is amusing himself by sailing his 
toy boats or is involved in more dramatic adventures, like falling in the 
lake or losing his one precious rupee, he is a real and delightful boy. 
Miss Bothwell lived in India for years and has brought to her story a 
heartwarming understanding of her subject. Illustrated. $2.00 











HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


D buble NH asks 


To THE Indian dancers of the Northwest 
Coast, this kind of mask is not new, but 
to us it is unusual, Cut two head shapes, 
exactly alike, from thin cardboard. On 
one face paint a happy expression. At- 
tach two strings that will tie the mask to 
your head. 











CUT INTO HALVES 
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Paint a gloomy expression on the other 
face. Cut it into halves, lengthwise. With 
a paper fastener (see below) join the 
two halves to the happy face at the chin, 
as shown. 






PAPER tie. 


Stick two long strings to the back of 
each half near the top with gummed tape, 
allowing the ends to hang free. Thread 
one pair of ends through a hole in the 
forehead of the happy face. By pulling 
the outer pair of strings, the two halves 
open to expose the happy face; by pulling 
the inner pair, the two halves close again 
to reveal the gloomy face. 


PULL STRINGS 
TO REVEAL 
GLOOMY FACE 


HAPPY FACE 








HARPER BOOKS for Boys and Girls 
DANIEL BOONE 


By Esther Averill 


The original edition of this distinguished book was published in 
Paris in 1931 by the Domino Press. In this new edition of 64 
pages, Miss Averill has expanded the text of her exciting story. 
Plates for the five-color pictures were made from a copy of the 
original edition. This handsome volume will be prized by art 
lovers as well as children. $1.50 


illustrated by F. Rojankovsky 


STUART LOOK FOR 
LITTLE THE LETTERS 





By E. B. White By H. A. Rey 
This is the first children’s book by the dis- A new type of alphabet book. Not only are 
tinguished author, E. B. White. Stuart, who is there pictures for the letter a word begins 


a mouse, has a pleasant, shy manner, and 
is somewhat of a practical philosopher, very 
well advanced for his age. He is small in size 
only. By the time Stuart is seven, he has 
saved a friend’s life, won a boat race despite 


with, but there are also pictures 
for the same letter when it 
comes in the middle of a word 
or at the end. Here is a book 








heavy weather, taught school, and set out in that will make [os of learn- 
the world to seek his dearest friend, Margalo, ing and will delight all young- 
a beautiful bird. This funny, tender, and ex- sters from 3 to 6 years old. 26 of 
citing story will be loved by young and old. the 56 pictures are in full color. 
87 Pictures by Garth Williams. $2.00 $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


Lithographs by C. H. DeWitt Text by May McNeer 


A sprightly book with full-color pictures that catch all the high 
spots of color and beauty in the picturesque southern highlands of 
the United States. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








Penguin Club CNews 


Now the penguins are back from camp 
and country and getting busy with club 
plans. Plenty of them were busy all sum- 
mer, too. Margery Metziger writes that 
the “Experimenting Penguins Club” in 
Joliet, Illinois, collected stones and stamps. 
One good rule they have is that members 
must buy one war stamp every two weeks. 


Tue Barn THAT was AFRAID OF 
GHOSTS 


By Briana Burns, age 9% 


Once there was a very old barn, and he 
was very big. He wasn’t afraid of anything 
at all except ghosts, and he was very much 
afraid of them. 

Since he was a very old barn, there were 
many ghosts in his big lofts and store 
rooms. When they came out at night, he 
wished he could fall down and kill all the 
ghosts. But even if he was old, he was still 
strong, so he couldn’t fall down. 

Now the barn was in the woods, and 
one day some children came for a picnic. 
But in the middle of their lunch, it began 
to rain. The big boy said, “We will stay 
here until the rain stops.” 

“Oh, dear,” said a little girl. “Maybe 
we will have to stay all night.” 

“Well, then we will,” said the big boy. 
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So the children all went to sleep in the 
hay, but in the middle of the night the big 
boy woke up and said, “S-sh, I think I hear 
something. Maybe this barn has ghosts.” 

The little girl began to cry, but he said, 
“What is there to be afraid of? Ghosts are 
fun to chase. They’re really afraid of you 
if you only say you're not afraid of them.” 

A smaller boy said, “Let’s chase them 
now.” So they all climbed up in the loft 
where the ghosts were, and began to chase 
them up and down. When the barn saw 
that, he was very much surprised. 

“Why,” he said, “these children aren’t 
afraid! Why should I be?” So, after that, 
the barn always waited very eagerly for 
midnight to come so he could creak and 
groan. The ghosts all would run away. 
The barn would then laugh to himself and 
say, “Now I’m not afraid of anything.” 


Lost ONE AND Founp SEVEN 
By Betty Lou Campbell, age 11 


One day we couldn’t find our cat. We 
had looked everywhere for her. When 
night came, I went upstairs. As I walked 
toward my bed, I heard a mewing sound! 
I looked around but saw nothing. I started 
to go to bed, and there, near the edge of 
my bed, was the cat with six baby kittens! 
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SIBBY 
a BOTHERBOX 


by MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
Illustrated by Marjory Collison 


Tue story of the summer little Hannah spent with her fascinating 
Uncle Willie—and Sibby Botherbox. Full of surprises and happiness. 


A STOKES BOOK int 
At all bookstores 


Philadelphia ¢ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY * New York 
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The ideal Book Week play— 
CADDIE WOODLAWN 


by CAROL RYRIE BRINK 





The Newbery Medal book about seven lively pioneer chil- 
dren has now been dramatized by the author. Chock full of 
action and humor, it is just right for production by the upper 
grades. No royalty for schools or libraries. Order now for 


Book Week! $1.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 
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STORY PARADE 


1 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Srory PARADE to 
me friend. Enclosed is $2.50 for one year. 
me, 
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Your children will love 


them as you did 
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MOTHER 
WEST WIND 
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ENERATIONS of boys and 

girls have read these 
books over and over again 
with endless delight. 

They were your own child- 
hood friends . . . ever-young, 
endlessly new stories of the 
lovable creatures of field and 
forest. Remember the exciting 
experiences of Old Mother 
West Wind, the Merry Breezes 
who are her children, and their 
good friends inthe wide Green 
Meadows? The everyday ad- 
ventures of Mrs. Redwing who 
laid a speckled egg, Peter Rab- 
bit who was always curious, 
Grandfather Frog who had no 
tail, Jimmy Skunk who wears 
stripes, and Johnny Chuck who 
sleeps all winter, have intro- 
duced thousands of youngsters 
to the fascinating world of 
nature. 


These captivating, fanciful 
tales of the outdoors can never 
be told too often. Their charm 
increases with each successive 


telling. 


Here are all8 MOTHER 
WEST WIND books identical 
in format and binding with 
jackets in vivid color 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN 
MOTHER WEST WIND'S ANIMAL FRIENDS 
MOTHER WEST WIND'S NEIGHBORS 
MOTHER WEST WIND “WHY” STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND “HOW” STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND “WHEN” STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND “WHERE” STORIES 


Each only 60: 


1107 BROADWAY, N. Y. 10 
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